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miscuous, but some of them, such as those on "Optimism and 
Pessimism," " Majority and Minority," and especially the "Psycho- 
Physiology of Genius and Talent," contain matter which is not only 
reasonable, but interesting and suggestive. But why Max Nordau 
should describe his opinions in these chapters, or upon morals and 
aesthetics, as "paradoxes," is not very evident ; " dogmas," or even 
" glimpses into the obvious," would have been less misleading. The 
point of view, throughout, is "naturalistic and materialistic;" and 
the thought, if wanting in nuance, is at all times trenchant and 
abounding in "animal spirits." The author has a sociological 
theory which bears a general resemblance to Tarde's Lois d? Imita- 
tion; and he finds a ready explanation of knowledge, art, and 
morality in the principles of "naturalistic evolution." The book 
bears the impress of a buoyant and vivacious personality, and it 
is this which gives to its multifarious contents an unmistakable 
unity. Sidnev Ball. 

The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Freely translated 
and condensed by Harriet Martineau. With an Introduction by 
Frederic Harrison. Three volumes. London : George Bell & 
Sons, 1896. 

Miss Martineau's popular exposition of Comte was a notable and 
in many ways remarkable piece of work, and is deserving of recog- 
nition. But as Mr. Harrison has not attempted to edit her version, 
either in the way of modifying or even indicating the translator's 
mistakes, or of bringing Comte's science up to date, the present 
issue has a somewhat antiquated flavor. Mr. Harrison admits that 
it is not sufficient for students of philosophy ; we are inclined to 
go further and add that there seems to be room for a still more pop- 
ular and modern — as well as more complete — exposition of Comte. 
Mr. Harrison puts the same limits upon himself in the " Introduc- 
tion." It should be noticed, however, that he has added a conden- 
sation of the last ten pages of the " Philosophy" which Miss Mar- 
tineau suppressed "without any mention." On the other hand, 
the list of " criticisms" of Comte is singularly incomplete ; it does 
not, for instance, include Caird's "Social Philosophy of Comte." 
On the whole, we are inclined to regret that Mr. Harrison has 
missed an opportunity, although it is interesting and satisfactory to 
gather that there is a demand for Miss Martineau's original work. 

Sidney Ball. 



